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PROCRUSTES AND MR. VAN DENBURG 



WM. McANDREW 
The Washington Irving High School, New York 



Thank goodness here's a man who stands up and gives the 
questionnaire a good stinging swat. Joseph K. Van Denburg has 
written a book on the shrinkage of the classes in the high school. 1 
The teachers who answer questions on a blank are ratiocinative 
rather than observant. Why one girl left the high school was told 
as follows: 

i. By one teacher: Dislike of Latin. 

2. By another teacher: Desire to study music. 

3. By principal: 111 health (wholly false). 

4. By a classmate: Dislike of a teacher. 

5. By another classmate: Dislike of biology. 

6. By mother: Desire for boarding-school. 

7. By father: Wish to go to the country. 

8. By the investigator: Uncongenial classmates. 

The author after hundreds of tests concludes that the answers to 
formal questions like this are seldom founded on facts but evince a 
desire to give an answer like one in a written examination: some- 
thing to please the examiner. 

This is my own experience. Not long ago we were required to 
canvass the girls to ascertain what vocation they intended to pursue 
when they left school. If the questions were asked while the sec- 
tion was in the drawing class a large proportion of the girls were 
going to be designers. If a section was accosted while in the sewing 
class professional dressmaking claimed a surprisingly gratifying 
number. The same girls in the presence of the chemistry teachers 
looked forward to the career of pharmacists. Hidden away down 
in the bottom of their hearts safe from the reach of any question- 
naire was the most frequent expectation : that they were going to 

1 Causes of the Elimination of Students in Public Secondary Schools of New York 
City. (Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 47). New York: Columbia 
University, 191 1. Pp. iv+206. $1.50. 
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follow the old-fashioned profession of raising their own babies. As 
all of our teachers were doing none of that sort of business them- 
selves, the returns paid very scant compliment to the highly useful 
calling of wifehood. 

Mr. Van Denburg outgrew the questionnaire fallacy before he 
compiled his book. It cost him an enormous amount of labor and 
a good sum for clerical assistance. He made a four-years' study 
of a thousand high-school boys and girls. He threw overboard his 
preconceived theories. He confines his tables and percentages 
chiefly to facts. 

He finds that one-third of the children entering high-school have 
not been counted as successful in the elementary schools. One- 
third of all the pupils have suffered from some serious illness before 
they reached the high school, eighteen per cent suffer from more or 
less regular headaches. Two girls in nine suffer from this as com- 
pared with one boy in seven. One in ten of the boys, one in seven of 
the girls, wears glasses. Eighty-three pages of matter are devoted 
to the study of the kind of children we get from the elementary 
school. If any high-school man is heretical enough to think his 
school should reverse the traditional usage and be fitted for the 
children, here is the most definite kind of information. The bal- 
ance of the book contrasts the students who leave with those who 
remain. 

Frequently the author is confronted with doubts as to the suit- 
ability of a high school for children of high-school age. One is 
reminded of Herman A. Metz's proposition to close the high schools 
and to use the buildings as places in which the children now in 
them might be educated. Another New York reformer suggests 
that only a pestilence carrying off all of us secondary-school 
teachers will permit the children of fourteen years of age and 
upward to get what they need. 

We have spent many years and some dollars in learning the 
various departments of the high-school business. It is absurd to 
expect us to throw our trade away. So we unite into associations, 
adopt the same brand of system for each school, and if any unedu- 
cated person suggests that we are not doing the best for the children 
of our community we show that we have practically the same 
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institutions as Boston and Philadelphia. Few argufiers can over- 
throw logic like that, and so we preserve the eternal verities. 
High-school students are increasing in number. High schools have 
always had a very high percentage of failures. "Mortality," like 
gout, is a fashionable disease. We are so used to it that some of 
our best headmasters consider it a sign of excellence, as scurvy 
used to be a mark of royalty. We all know teachers who regard 
a large number of students failing as a sign of superior teaching. 

The layman doesn't understand our doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest. He delights in following up those whom we have cast 
out as failures until they appear as Beechers, Lowells, and Edisons. 
He reiterates in a tiresome way that the whole people is paying us 
our wages, fathers of dull boys as well as of bright ones. He holds 
that a child of fourteen is an uneducated person, and if turned 
loose by us upon society is likely to debase it by just so much as 
he falls short of the training we propose for the boy whom we 
retain. Your pestiferous layman refuses to accept our profession 
of being able to train leaders — wants to have the details of our 
leadership-courses shown him, and doubts anyway the right of a 
tax-supported school to confine itself to leaders or, in a democracy, 
to assume to create an aristocracy of learning. 

I fear this Van Denburg, schoolmaster though he be, has much 
of the layman heresy in him. He tabulates ten thousand circum- 
stances involving his thousand high-school students. He shows 
what effect age has upon persistence in school; he studies the result 
of headaches and wearing glasses upon school success, and how the 
girls of English-speaking parentage are left behind in studies by 
the foreign-born. The boy who thinks he knows what life-work 
he will follow lasts only a trifle better than the happy-go-lucky 
chap who doesn't know. More than three-quarters of the leaving 
pupils go before a quarter of the course is finished. 

Again comes up that bothersome query, What are the high- 
school courses based upon, the needs of the students or the high 
school's fondness for tradition ? The author cannot find backing 
for our favorite statement that the "failures" are not mentally 
able to do the work assigned. He thinks there may be something 
wrong with the work itself or (sh !) with us. The attractiveness of 
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high-school membership and the interest in the studies for their 
own sake do not win a high place as shown by the statistical tables. 
The desire for a diploma as an asset of advantage is appraised 
through interesting and ingenious tables. 

In the discussion of "early promise" and comparisons of ability 
and industry with results the author discloses the sinful waste of 
time and money due to our crude and defective high-school system. 
If survival of the fittest, sifting out the dross from our aristocracy 
of learning, be the purpose of the high school, its separation of the 
unfit is a stupid and a clumsy performance, protracted long beyond 
the time when who the unfit are can be discovered. If the education 
of the children of the people is what we are for, then we are about 
as inefficient a lot of workers as one could well imagine. If our 
business is chiefly to set out a feast and let who will, come nibble, 
and who will, sit out all the courses, there is nothing in this volume 
to impugn the success of our scheme. 

There will be those who will rejoice to find in Mr. Van Denburg's 
book, only a small part of which I have here touched upon, material 
for repeated readings, bases for extensive revision of the whole 
high-school procedure with the purpose of luring to work every 
child of fourteen in the district and centering upon him and his 
interests, upon his needs and possibilities, the administration of the 
school. There will be those who find suggestions for trying any 
sort of exercise, untrammeled by false proprieties, until the high- 
school lad's appetites are aroused and the advantages of training 
are sufficiently plain to hold the confidence of himself, his parents, 
and the community. 

It is a Utopian dream; but our present high-school absurdities 
are a nightmare. Procrustes would find no fault with us. As much 
cannot be said for the ordinary man who reads Mr. Van Denburg's 
book. 



